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LETTERS AND JouRNALS oF LORD 
Byron, wiT# Notices or 18 LiFe, 
By THomas Moore, Vol. i. 


[Sucu is the unassuming title of Mr. 
Moore’s long-expected Life of Lord 
Byron. The very juxtaposition of two 
such illustrious names in one title-page 
is calculated to excite no.ordinary expec- 
tations: the biographer’s ‘ Notices,’’ 
as well as the ‘* Journals and Letters ’’ 
of the noble deceased, are, perhaps, 
of equal importance ; so that the whole 
volume is the most satisfactory that can 
well be conceived, in forming a proper 
estimate of the. genius and character of 
its lamented subject. Apart from this 
sterling worth, and the high rank which 
Mr. Moore’s work will obtain in bio- 
graphical literature, the lighter and 
more embellished portions are extremely 
attractive: the style is elegant, and un- 
affected, and the views of the Noble 
Poet’s successes and misgivings are 
. dike taken in a masterly spirit of ta- 
lent and impartiality ; neither is there. 
any attempt to exalt the glory of the 
one nor gloss over or unjustly’ ‘palliate 
the extent of the other. Anecdote, 
point, and humour, sparkle in almost 
every page, except where the reverses 
of the poet’s life throw around other 
feelings ; and even when these prevuil, 
the subdued tone of their melancholy 
ningles with the brighter scenes—thus 
forming such an assemblage of lights 
and shadows, as none but a master-hand 
could bring together. 

The present volume extends but to 
the year 1816; the last seven years 
being intended to occupy a similar ex- 
tent; and the whole is dedicated, in ex- 
cellent taste, to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

. We have assembled our Notes and Se- 
lections from the portion before us, un- 
der distinct heads, so as to illustrate 
certain points of character with more 
vigour thaa, in our opinion, could be 
done by scattered passages; and with 
this slight explanation, we commence 
our very grateful task by a portion of 
the Preface :] 

In presenting these volumes to the 
public I should have felt, I own, consi- 
derable diffidence, from a sincere dis- 
trust in my own powers of doing justice 

Von. xv. & 


to such a task, were I not well con- 
vinced that there is in the subject itzelf, 
and in the rich variety of materials here 
brought to illustrate it, a degree of at- 
traction and interest which it would be 
difficult, even for hands the most un- 
skilful, to extinguish. 
@ @ e e 
What has been said of Petrarch, that 
“ his correspondence and verses together 
afford the progressive interest of a nar- 
rative in which the poet is always iden- 
tified with the man,’’ will be found ap- 
licable, in a far greater degree, to Lord 
yron, in whom the literary and the 
personal character were so closely inter- 
woven, that to have left his works with- 
out the instructive commentary which 
his Life and Correspondence afford, 
would have been equally an‘ injustice 
both to himself and to the world. 


* BIRTH. 


In reference to the circumstance of his 
being an only child, Lord Byron, in 
one of his journals, mentions some cu- 
rious coincidences in his family, which 
vo a mind disposed as his was to regard 
every thing connected with himself as 
out of the ordinary course of events, 
would naturally appear even more 
strange and singular than they are. 
s¢ T have been thinking,” he says, ‘ of 
an odd circumstance. My daughter (1), 
my wife (2), my half-sister (3), my 
mother (4), my sister’s mother (5), 


‘ my natural daughter (6), and myself 


(7), are, or were, all only children. 
My sister’s mother (Lady Conyers) had 
only my half-sister by that second mar- 
riage (herself, too, an only child), and 
my father had only me, an only child, 
by his second marriage with my mother, 
an only child too. Such a complication 
of only children, all tending to one fa- 
mily, is singular enough, and looks like 
fatality almost.”” He then adds, cha- 
racteristically, “‘ But the fiercest ani- 
mals have the fewest numbers in their 
litters, as lions, tigers, and even ele- 
phante, whieh are mild in comparison." 


FIRST SCHOOL. 


WHEN not quite five years old, young 
Byron was sent to a ey at 
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Aberdeen, taught by Mr. Bowers,* and 
remained there, with some interruptions, 
during a twelvemonth, as appears by 
the following extract from the day-book 
of the school :— 


“¢ George Gordon Byron. 
19th November, 1792. 
19th November, 1793 — paid one 
guinea.” 


The terms of this school for reading 
were only five shillings a quarter, and 
it was evidently less with a view to the 
boy’s advance in learning than as a 
cheap mode of keeping him quiet that 
his mother had sent him to it. Of the 
progress of his infuntine studies at Aber- 
deen, as well under Mr. Bowers as 
under the various other persons that in- 
structed him, we have the following 
interesting particulars communicated by 
himself, in a sort of journal which he 
once began, under the title of “ My 
Dictionary,”’ and which is preserved in 
one of his manuscript books. 

“* For several years of my earliest 
childhood, I was in that city, but have 
hever revisited it since I was ten years 
old. I was sent, at five years old, or 
earlier, to a school kept by a Mr. 
Bowers, who was called ‘ Bodsy 
Bowers,’ by reason of his dapperness. 
it was a school for both sexes. I learn- 
ed little there except to repeat by rote 
the first lesson of monosyllables ( ‘ God 
made man’ —‘ Let us love him’) by 
hearing it often repeated, without ac- 
quiring a letter. nite proof was 
made of my progress at home, I re- 
aan these words with the most rapid 

uency ; but on turning over a new leaf, 
I continued to repeat them, so that the 
narrow boundaries of my first year’s 
accomplishments were detected, my ears 
boxed (which they did not deserve, see- 
ing it was by ear only that I had ac- 
quired my letters,) and my intellects 
consigned to a new preceptor. He was 
a very devout, clever little clergyman, 
named Ross, afterwards minister of one 
of the kirks (East, I think.) Under 
him I made astonishing progress, and I 
recollect to this day his mild manners 
and good-natured pains-taking. The 
moment I could read, my grand passion 
was, history, and, why I know not, but 
I was particularly taken with the battle 
near the Lake Regillus in the Roman 
History, put into my hends the first. 
Four years ago, when atanding on the 
heights of Tusculum, and looking down 

* In LongAcre. The present master of.this 
school is Mr. David Grant, the ingenious editor 
of a collection of ‘‘ Battles and War-Pieces,” 
and of a work of much utility entitled “ Class. 
Book of Modern Poetry.” 


upon the little round lake that was once 
Regillus, and which dots the immense 
expanse below, I remembered my young 
enthusiasm and my old instructor. After- 
wards I had a very serious, saturnine, 
but kind young man, named Paterson, 
for a tutor. He was the son of my 
shoemaker, but a good scholar, as is 
common with the Scotch. He was a 
rigid Presbyterian also. With him I 
began Latin in Ruddiman’s grammar, 
and continued till I went to the ‘ Gram- 
mar School’ (Scotzcé, ‘Schule ;? Aber- 
donicé, « Squeel’) where I threaded all 
the classes to the fourth, when I was 
recalled to England (where I had been 
hatched) by the demise of my unele. I 
acquired this handwriting, which I can 
hardly read myself, under the fair co- 

ies of Mr. Duncan of the same city; 

don’t think he would plume himself 
much upon my progress. _ However, 
I wrote much better then than I have 
ever done since. Haste and agitation 
of one kind or another have quite spoilt 
as pretty a scrawl as ever scratched over 
a frank. The grammar-school might 
consist of a hundred and fifty of all 
ages under age. It was divided into five 
classes taught by four masters, the chief 
teaching the fourth and fifth himself. 
As in England, the fifth, sixth forms, 
and monitors, are heard by the head 
masters.”’ 


EARLY RELIGIOUS HABITS. 


His nurse taught him, while yet an 
infant, to repeat a great number of the 
Psalms; and the first and twenty-third 
Psalms were among the earliest that 
he committed to memory. It is a re- 
markable fact, indeed, that through the 
care of this respectable woman, who 
was herself of a very religious disposi- 
tion, he attained a far earlier and more 
intimate acquaintance with the Sacred 
Writings than falls to the lot of most 
young people. In a letter which he 
wrote to Mr. Murray, from Italy, in 
182), after requesting of that gentle- 
man to send him, by the first opportu- 
nity, a Bible, he adds—*‘ Don’t forget . 
this, for I am a great reader and ad- 
mirer of those books, and had read 
them through and through before I was 
eight years old,—that is to say, the 
Old Testament, for the New struck me 
as a task, but the other as a pleasure. 
I speak, as a boy, from the recollected 
impression of that period at Aberdcen, 
in 1796.” e e e e e 

The most remarkable of his (early) 
_— is one of a date prior to any I 
ave given, being written in December, 
1806, when he was not yet nineteen 
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years old. It contains, as will be seen, 
his religious creed at that period, and 
shows how early the struggle between 
natural piety and doubt began in his 
mind. 


‘* THE PRAYER OF NATURS. 


«“ Fatuer of Light! great God of Heaven! 
Hear’st thou the accents of despair? 
Can guilt like man’s be e’er ven? 
Can vice atone for crimes by prayer ? 
Father of Light, on thee I call! 
Thou see'st my soul is dark witbin ; 
Thou who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert from me the death of sin. 
No shrine I seek, to sects unknown, 
Oh point to me the path of truth! 
Thy dread omnipotence I own, 
Spare, yet amend, the faults of youta. 
* * * ¥ * * 
. % * * * * 


Shall man confine his Maker's sway 
To Gothic domes of mouidering stone? 
Thy temple is the face of day . 
“arth, ocean, heaveu, thy boundless *hione. 
Shall man condemn his race to hell 
Unless they bend in pompous form ; 
Teil us that all, for one who fell, 
Must perish in the mingling storm? 
Suall each pretend to reach the skies, 
Yet doom bis brother to expire, 
Whose soul a different hope supplies, 
Or doctrines less severe inspire ? 
Shall these, by creeds they can’t expound, 
Prepare a fancied bliss or woe? 
Shall reptiles, grovel.ug on the ground, 
Their great Creator’s purpose know ? 
Shall those, who live for self alone, 
Whose years float on in daily crime— 
Shall they by Faith for guilt atone, 
And live beyond the bounds of Time? 
Father ! no prophet's laws I seek,— 
Thy \aws in Nature's works appear :— 
I own myself corrupt and weak, 
Yet will I pray, for thou wilt hear ! 
Thou, who canst guide the wandering ster 
Through trackless realms of Etber's space ; 
Who calm'st the elemental war, 
Whose hand from pole to pole I trace :— 
Thou, who in wisdom placed me here, 
Who. when thou wilt, can take me hence, 
Ah! whilst I tread this earthly sphere, 
Extend to me thy wide defeace. 
To Thee, my God, to Thee I cail! 
Whatever weal or woe betide, 
By thy command I rise or fall, 
In thy protection I confide. 
If, when this dust to dust restored, 
My soul shail float on airy wing, 
How shall thy glorious name adored 
luspire her feeble voice to sing! 
But, if this fleeting spirit share 
With clay the grave’s eternal bed, 
While life yet throbs I raise my prayer, 
Though doom’d no more to quit the dead. 
To Thee I breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all thy mercies past, 
And hope, my God, to thee again 
This errng life may fy at last. 


« ByRon.” 


In another of these ms, which 
extends to about a hundred lines, and 
which he wrote under the melancholy 
impression that he should soon die, we 
find him concluding with a prayer in 


somewhat the sume spirit. After bid- 


ding adieu to all the favourite scenes of 


his youth, he thus — _ 
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* Forget this world, my restless sprite, 
Turn, turn thy thoughts to heav’n : 

There must thou soon direct thy flight, 

f errors are forgiven. 

To bigots and to sects unknown, 

Bow down beneath th’ Almighty’s Throne ;— 
To him address thy trembling prayer ; 

He, who is merciful and just, 

Will not reject a child of dust, 
Although his meanest care. 


Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calm'st the elemental war, 

Whose mantle is yon boundless sky, 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive ; 
And, since I soon must cease to live, 

Instruct me how to die. 1807." 


EARLY POEMS. 
[These Germs will be read with pe 

culiar interest :] 

—It was about this ne (1798) accord- 
ing to his nurse, May Gray, that the 
first symptom of any tendency towards 
rhyming showed itself in him ; and the 
occasion which she represented as having 
given rise to this childish effort was .as 
follows :—An elderly lady, who was in 
the habit of visiting his mother, had made 
use of some expression that very much 
affronted him; and these slights, his 
nurse said, he generally resented vio- 
lently and implacably. The old lady 
had some curious notions respecting the 
soul, which, she imagined, took its 
flight to the moon after death, as a pre- 
liminary essay before it proceeded fur- 
ther. One day, after a repetition, it is 
supposed, of her original insult to the 
boy, he appeared before his nurse in a 
violent rage. ‘ Well, my little hero,’? 
she asked, “ what’s the matter with you 
now ?”? Upon which the child answered, 
that “ this old woman had put him in e 
most terrible passion—that he could not 
bear the sight of her,’? &c. &c.—and 
then broke out into the following dog- 
gerel, which he repeated over and over, 
as if delighted with the vent he had 
found for his rage :— 

“In Nottingham county there lives at Swan 

Green 


As curst an old lady as ever was seen ? 
Aud when she does die, which I hope will be 


soon, 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon.” 


It is possible that these rhymes may 
have been caught up at second hand ; 
and he himself, as will presently be 
seen, dated his “ first dash into poetry,’’ 
as he calls it, a year later ; but th 
dote altogether, as containing some 
early dawnings of character, appeared 
to be worth preserving. ° . 

It was robably during one of the va- 
cations of this year (1800) that the 
boyish love for his young cousin, Miss 
Parker, to which he attributes the glory 
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of having first we him with poetry, 
took possession of his fancy. ‘ My first 
dash into poetry (he says) was as early 
as 1800. It was the ebullition of a pas- 
sion for my first cousin, Margaret Par- 
ker (daughter and grand-daughter of 
the two Admirals Parker), one of the 
most beautiful of evanescent beings. I 
have long forgotten the verses, but it 
would be difficult for me to forget her— 
her dark eyes—her long eyelashes—her 
completelyGreek cast of face and figure ! 
I was then about twelve; she rather 
older—perhapsa year. She died a year 
or two afterwards, in consequence of a 
fall, which injured her spine, and in- 
duced consumption. Her sister Augusta 
(by some thought still more beautiful) 
died of the same malady; and it was, 
indeed, in attending her, thet Margaret 
met with the accident which occasioned 
her own death. My sister told me, that 
when she went to see her, shortly before 
her death, upon accidentally mentioning 
my name, Margaret coloured through 
the puleness of mortality to the eyes, to 
the great astonishment of my sister, 
who (residing with her grandmother, 
Lady Holderness, and seeing but little 
of me, for family reasons) knew nothing 
of our attachment, nor could conceive 
why my name should affect her at such 
atime. I knew nothing of her illness, 
being at Harrow and in the country, till 
she was gone. Some years after, Imade 
an attempt at an elegy—a very dull one. 

‘I do not recollect scarcely any thing 
equal to the transparent beauty of my 
cousin, or to the sweetness of her tem- 
per, during the short period of our inti- 
macy. She looked as if she had been 
made out of a rainbow—all beauty and 

eace. 

“ My passion hadits usual effects upon 
me—I could not sleep—I could not eat— 
I could not rest— ; and although I had 
reason: to know that she loved me, it was 
the texture of my life to think of the 
time which must elapse before we could 
meet again—being usually about twelve 
hours of separation! But I was a fool 
then, and am not much wiser now.”’ 

‘i @ e e e 


From these letters (1806) it will be 
perceived that Lord Byron was already 
engaged in preparing a collection of his 
Poems for the press. The idea of print- 
ing them first occurred to him in the 

arlour of that cottage, which, during 
fis visits to Southwell, had become his 
adopted home. Miss Pigot, who was not 
before aware of his turn for versifying, 
had been reading aloud the Poems of 
Burns, when young Byron said that 
“he, too, was a poet sometimes, and 


would write down for her some verses 
of his own which he remembered.’? He 
then, with a pencil, wrote those lines, 
beginning “In thee I fondly hoped to 
clasp,”? which were printed in his first 
unpublished volume, but are not con- 
tained in the editions that followed. He 
aiso repeated to her the verses I have 
already referred to, “‘ When in the hall 
my father’s voice,’’ so remarkable for 
the anticipations of his future fame that 
glimmer through them. 

From this moment, the desire of ap- 
pearing in print took entire possession 
of him ;— Seals, for the present, his 
ambition did not extend its views beyond 
asmall volume for private circulation. 
The person to whom fell the honour of 
receiving his first manuscripts was Ridge, 
the bookseller, at Newark ; and while 
the work was printing, the young au- 
thor continued to pour fresh materials 
into his hands, with the same eagerness 
and rapidity that marked the progress 
of all his maturer works. 


SCHOOL FAVOURITES. 


[OF schoo] and college friendships (to 
whose influence may be traced much of 
the formation of character) there are 
many delightful sketches, One of them 
follows :] 
—IJtwill be seen, by the extracts from his 
memorandum-book which I have given, 
that Mr. Peel was one of his contempo- 
raries at Harrow ; and the following in- 
teresting anecdote of an occurrence in 
which both were concerned, has been 
related to me by a friend of the latter 
gentleman, in whose words I shall en- 
deavour, as nearly as possible, to give it. 
While Lord Byron and Mr. Peel were 
at Harrow together, a tyrant some few 
years older, whose name-was * * * * * *, 
claimed a right to fag little Peel, which 
claim (whether rightly or wrongly, I 
know not) Peel resisted. His resist- 
ance, however, was in vain: ****** 
not only subdued him, but determined 
also to punish the refractory slave, and 
proceeded forthwith to put this determi- 
nation in practice, by inflicting a kind 
of bentley on the inner fleshy side of 
the boy’s arm, which, during the opera- 
tion, was twisted round with some de- 
gree of technical skill, to render the 
pain -more acute. While the stripes 
were succeeding eaclf other, and poor 
Peel writhing under them, Byron saw 
and felt for the misery of his friend; 
and, although he knew that he was 
not strong enough to fight ****** 
with any hope of success, and that it 
was dangerous even to approach him, he 
advanced to the scene of action, and 
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; with a blush of rage, tears in his eyes, 
and a voice trembling between terror 
and indignation, asked very humbly if 
eeeee®* would be pleased to tell him, 
‘show many stripes he meant to inflict ?”’ 
“Why,” refurned the executioner, “you 
little rascal, what is that to you ?”— 
“ Because, if you please,’’ said Byron, 
holding out his arm, ‘I would take 
half !”’ 

There is a mixture of simplicity and 
magnanimity in this little trait which is 
truly heroic; and. however we may 
smile at the friendships of boys, it is 
but rarely that the friendship of man- 
hood is capable of enything half so 
generous. 


EARLY TASTE FOR THE DRAMA. 


[From his lordship s early love of the 
stage Mr. Moore draws an ingenious 
inference :) 

—~We have already seen that, at Harrow, 
his talent for declamation was the only 
one by which Lord Byron was particu- 
larly distinguished, and in one of his 
note-books he adverts, with evident sa- 
tisfaction, both to his school displays 
and to the share which he took in these 
representations at Southwell :— 

** When I was a youth, I was reck- 
oned a good actor. Besides ‘ Harrow 
Speeches’ (in which I shone,) I enacted 
Penruddock, in the ‘ Wheel of For- 
tune,’ and Tristram Fickle in Alling- 
ham/’s farce of the ‘ Weathercock,’ for 
three nights (the duration of our com- 
pact,) i some private theatricals at 
Southwell, in 1806, with great applause. 
The occasional prologue for our volun- 
teer play was also of my composition. 
The other performers were young ladies 
and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
and the whole went off with great effect 
upon our good-natured audience.”’ 

It may, perhaps, not be altogether 
trifling to observe, that, in thus perso- 
nating with success two heroes so dif- 
ferent, the young poet displayed both 
that love and power of versatility by 
which he was afterwards impelled, on a 
grander scale, to present himself under 
such opposite aspects to the world ;— 
the gloom of Penruddock, and the whim 
of Tristram, being types, as it were of 
the two extremes, between which his 
own character, in after-life, so singularly 
vibrated. 

TASTE FOR BOXING. 
[Or eccentricity of character here is 
another illustration :] 
—-Beattie tells us, of his ideal poet,— 


“ The exploits of strength, dexterity, or speed, 
To bim nor vanity vor joy could brivg.” 
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But far different were the tastes of 
the real poet, Byron ;—and, among the 
least romantic, perhaps, of the exercises 
in which he took delight was that of 
boxing, or sparring. This taste it was 
that, at a very early period, brought 
him acquainted with the distinguished 
professor of that art, Mr. Jackson, for 
whom he continued through life to en- 
tertain the sincerest regard,—one of his 
latest works containing a most cordial 
tribute not only to the professional, but 
social qualities of this sole prop and or- 
nament of pugilism.* During his stay 
at Brighton this year, Jackson was one 
of his most constant visiters,—the ex- 

ense of the professor’s chaise thither and 
ck being always defrayed by his noble 
patron. He also honoured with his no- 
tice, at this time, D’Egville, the ballet- 
master, and Grimaldi, to the latter of 
whom he sent, as I understand, on one 
of his benefit-nights, a present of five 
guineas. 

Having been favoured by Mr. Jack- 
son with copies of the few notes and 
letters, which he has preserved out of 
the many adiressed to him by Lord By- 
ron, I shall here lay before the reader 
one or two, which bear the date of the 
present year, and which, though refer- 
ring to matters of no interest in them- 
selves, give, perhaps, a better notion of 
the actual life and habits of the young 
poe at this time, than could be afforded 

y the most elaborate and, in other re- 
spects, important correspondence. They 
will show, at least, how very little akin 
to romance were the early pursuits and 
associates of the author of Childe 
Harold, and, combined with what we 
know of the still less romantic youth of 
Shakspeare, prove how unhurt the vital 
principle of genius can preserve itself 
even in atmospheres apparently the most 
ungenial and noxious to it. 


TO MR. JACKSON. 
“ N.A. Notts. Sept. 18, 1808. 


“‘ Dear Jack,—I wish you would in- 
form me what has been done by Jekyll, 
at No. 40, Sloane-square, concerning 
the pony I returned as unsound. 

“T have also to request you will call 
on Louch at Brompton, and inquire 
what the devil he meant by sending 
such an insolent letter to me at Brigh- 
ton; and at the same time tell him ] by 

* «J refer to my old friend and corporeal 
paster and master, John Jackson, Esq. Profes- 
sor of Pugilism, who I trust still retains the 
strencth and symmetry of his model of a form, 
together with his good humour and athletic, as 
well as mental, accomplishments.” —Note on 
Don Juan, Canto 2. 
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no means can comply with the charge 
he has made for things pretended to be 
damaged. 

« Ambrose behaved most scandalously 
about the pony. You may tell Jekyll if 
he does not refund the money, I shall 

ut the affair into my lawyer’s hands. 
Five and twenty guineas is a sound 
price for a pony, and by —, if it costs 
me five hundred pounds, I will make an 
example of Mr. Jekyll, and that imme- 

diately, unless the cash is returned. 
‘¢ Believe me, dear Jack, &c.”’ 


IN PARLIAMENT. 


I am enabled to add, from his own re- 
port in one of his note-books, the parti- 
culars of the short conversation which 
he held with the Lord Chancellor on the 
occasion of his taking his seat : — 

‘¢ When I came of age, some delays, 
on account of some birth and marriage 
certificates from Cornwall, occasioned 
me not to take my seat for several 
weeks. When these were over and I 
had taken the oaths, the Chancellor 
apologized to me for the delay, observ- 
ing ‘that these forms were a part of 
his duty.’ I begged him to make no 
apology, and added (as he certainly had 
shown no violent hurry), ‘ Your lord- 
ship was exactly like Tom Thumb’ 
(which was then being acted)—‘ you 
did your duéy, and you did 2o more.’ ”’ 
e ® @ e e ° e 


From his expressions in a letter to 
Mrs. Byron, that he must ‘do some- 
thing in the House soon,’”’ as well as 
from a more definite intimation of the 
same intention to Mr. Harness, it would 
appear that he had, at this time, serious 
thoughts of at once entering on the high 

litical path, which his station as an 
omen legislator opened to him. 
But, whatever may have been the first 
movements of his ambition in this di- 
rection, they were soon relinquished. 
Had he been connected with any dis- 
tinguished political families, his love of 
eminence, seconded by such example 
and sympathy, would have impelled 
him, no doubt, to seek renown in the 
fields of party warfare, where it might 
have been his fate to afford a signal in- 
stance of that transmuting process by 
which, as Pope says, the corruption of 
a poet sometimes leads to the genera- 
tion of a statesman. Luckily, however, 
for the world (though, whether luckily 
for himself may be questioned), the 
brighter empire of poesy was destined 
to claim him all its own. The loneli- 
ness, indeed, of his position in society 
at this period, left destitute, as he was, 
of all those sanctions and sympathies, 


by which youth, at its first start, is- 
usually surrounded, was, of itself, enough 
to discourage him from embarking in a 
pursuit, where it is chiefly on such ex- 
trinsic advantages that any chance of 
success must depend. So fer from tak- 
ing an active part in the proceedings of 
his noble brethren, he appears to have 
regarded even the ceremony of his at- 
tendance among them as irksome and 
mortifying ; and, in a few days after his 
admission to his seat, he withdrew him- 
self in disgust to the seclusion of his 
own Abbey, there to brood over the bit- 
terness of premature experience, or me- 
ditate, in the scenes and adventures of 
other lands, a freer outlet for his impa- 
_— spirit than it could command at 
ome. 


HIS MELANCHOLY. 


[THeEseE passages are from various parts 
of the work, and exhibit the master- 
passion in its various stages :] 

—While thus prematurely broken into 
the pains of life, a no less darkening 
effect was produced upon him by too 
early an initiation intoits pleasures. That 
charm with which the fancy of youth 
invests an untried world was, in his case, 
soon dissipated. His passions had, at 
the very onset of their career, forestal- 
led the future; and the blank void that 
followed was by himself considered as 
one of the causes of that melancholy, 
which now settled so deeply into his 
character. 

“My passions’? (he says, in his 
“ Detached Thoughts,’’) “* were de- 
veloped very early—so early that few 
would believe me if I were to state the 
period and the facts which accompanied 
it. Perhaps this was one of the rea- 
sons which caused the anticipated me- 
lancholy of my thoughts,—having anti- 
cipated life. My earlier poems are the 
thoughts of one at least ten years older 
than the age at which they were written 
—I don’t mean for their solidity, but 
their experience. The two first Cantos 
of Childe Harold were completed at 
twenty-two ; and they are written as if 
by aman older than I shall probably ever 


Among the causes—if not rather 
among the results—of that disposition 
to melancholy, which, after all, perhaps, 
naturally belonged to his temperament, 
must not be forgotten, those sceptical 
views of religion, which clouded, as has 
been shown, his boyish thoughts, and, 
at the time of which I am speaking, 
gathered still more darkly over his mind. 
In general, we find the young too ar- 
dently occupied with the enjoyments 
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which this life gives or promises to af- 
ford either leisure or inclination for 
much inquiry into the mystenes of the 
next. But with him it was unluckily 
otherwise ; and to have, at once, anti- 


cipated the worst experience both of 
the voluptuary and the reasoner, —to 
have reached, as he d, the boun- 





dary of this world’s pleasures, and see 
nothing but “clouds and darkness’’ be- 
yond, was the doom, the anomalous 
doom, which a nature, premature in all 
its passions and powers, inflicted on 
Lord Byron. 
e @ 


Of the same date with this melancholy 
letter (1811) are the following verses, 
never before printed, which he wrote in 
answer to some lines received from a 
friend, exhorting him to be cheerful, 
and to “ banish care.’? They will show 
with what gloomy fidelity, even while 
under the pressure of recent sorrow, he 
reverted to the disappointment of his 
early affection, as the chief source of 
all his sufferings and errors, present and 
to come. 


“* Newstead Abbey, October 11, 1811, 


« * Qh! banish care’~such ever be 
The motto of thy revelry! 
Perchance of mine, when wassail nights 
Renew those riotous delights 
Wherewith the children of Despair 
Lull the lone heart, and ‘ banish care.’ 
But not in morn’s bageers bn 
present, past, and ire lower, 
When all I loved is changed or gone, 
Mock with such taunts the woes of one, 
Whose every thought—but let them pass— 
Thon know’st I am not what I was. 
But, above all, if thou would’st bold 
Place in a heart that ne’er was cold, 
By all the powers that men revere, ° 
By all unto thy bosom dear, 
Thy joys below, thy hopes above, 
Speak—speak of any thing but love. 
*T were long to tell, and vain tohear, 
The tale of one who scorns a tear; 
And there is little in that tale 
Which better bosoms would bewail. 
But mine has suffer’d more than well 
*Twould suit Philosophy to tell. 
Ive seen my bride another's bride,— 
Have seen her seated by his side,— 
Have seen the infant, which she bore, 
Wear the sweet smile the mother wore, 
When she and I in youth have smiled 
As fond and fau!tless as her child .-- 
Have seen her eyes, in cold disdain, 
Ask if I felt no secret pain, 
And Ihave acted well my part, 
And made my cheek belie my heart, 
Return’d the freezing glance she gave, 
Yet felt the while that woman's slave ;— 
Have kiss’d, as if without design, 
The babe which ought to have been mine, 
And show’d, alas ! in each caress 
Time bad not made me love the less. 
But let this pass--1'll whine no more, 
Nor seek again an eastern shore ; 
The world befits a busy brain,— 
Tl hie me to its haunts again. 
But if, in some succeeding year, 
When Britain's ‘ May is in the Sere,’ 
Thou hcar'st of one, whose deepening crimes 
Suit with the sablest of the times, 
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od ott. hom Love nor Pity sways, 

One, = of in sere Amuition’s prid " ‘ 

Perchance not Blond shall turn aside, 

One rank'd in some recording page 

With the worst anarchs of the ace, 

Him wilt thou know—and, knowing, pause, 

Nor with the effect forget the cause.” 

The anticipations of his own future 
career in these concluding lines are of 
anature, it must be owned, to awaken 
more of horror than of interest, were 
we not prepared, by so many instances 
of his exaggeration in this respect, not 
to be startled at any lengths to which the 
spirit of self-libelling would carry him. 
It seemed as if, with the power of paint- 
ing fierce and gloomy personages, he had 
also the ambition to be, himself, the 
dark “sublime he drew,’’ and that, in 
his fondness for the delineation of heroic 
crime, he endeavoured to fancy, where 
he could not find, in his own character, 
fit subjects for his pencil. 

Again, in a Journal :— 

** People have wondered at the melan- 
choly which runs through my writings. 
Others have wondered at my personal ga- 
iety. But I recollect once, after an hour 
in which I had been sincerely and particu- 
larly gay and rather brilliant, in com- 
pany, my wife replying to me when I 
said (upon her remarking my high 
spirits,) ‘ And yet, Bell, I have been 
called and mis-called melancholy—you 
must have seen how falsely, frequently ?? 
—‘ No, Byron,’ she answered, ‘ it is 
not so: at heart you are the most me- 
lancholy of mankind; and often when 
apparently gayest.’ ’’ 

H1S SONG—“ MAID OF ATHENS.” 
In addition to all the magic of its names 
and scenes, the city of Minerva posses- 
sed another sort of attraction for the 

oet, to which, wherever he went, his 

eart, or rather his imagination, was 
but too sensible. His pretty song, 
« Maid of Athens, ere we part,’’ is said 
to have been addressed to the eldest 
daughter of the Greek lady at whose 
house he lodged: and that the fair 
Athenian, when he composed these 
verses, may have been the tenant, for 
the time being, of his fancy, is highly 
possible. Theodora Macri, his hostess, 
was the widow of the late English vice- 
consul, and derived a livelihood from 
letting, chiefly to English travellers, the 
apartments which Lord Byron and his 
friend now occupied, and of which the 
latter gentleman gives us the following 
description :—“ Our lodgings consisted 
of a sitting-room and two bed-rooms, 
opening into a courtyard where there 
were five or six lemon-trees, from which, 
during our residence in the place, was 
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lucked the fruit that seasoned the pi- 
fae, and other national dishes served up 
at our frugal table.”’ 


HIS LAMENESS. 


Tue malformation of his foot was, even 
at this childish age, (eight years) a 
subject on which he showed — 
sensitiveness. I have been told by a 
gentleman of Glasgow, that the n 
who nursed his wife, and who still lives 
in his family, used often to join the 
nurse of Byron when they were out 
with their respective charges, and one 
day said to her, as they walked to- 
gether, ‘“¢ What a pretty boy Byron is! 
what a pity he has such a leg!”? On 
hearing this allusion to his infirmity, the 
child’s eyes flashed with anger, and 
striking at her with a little whip which 
he held in his hand, he exclaimed 
impatiently, “* Dinna speak of it!” 
Sometimes, however, as in after life, he 
could talk indifferently and even jest- 
ingly of this lameness; and there being 
another little boy in the neighbourhood, 
who had a similar defect in one of his 
feet, Byron would say, laughingly, 
“‘Come and see the twa laddies with 
twa club feet going up the Broad- 
street.’? e es es e e e 
He spoke often of his mother to Lord 
Sligo, and with a feeling that seemed 
little short of aversion. ‘Some time 
or other,’? he said, “ I will tell you 
why I feel thus towards her.’”’—A few 
days after, when they were bathing to- 
gether in the Gulf of Lepanto, he re- 
ferred to this promise, and, pointing to 
his naked Jeg and foot, exclaimed— 
‘* Look there !—it is to her false deli- 
cacy at my birth I owe that deformity ; 
and yet, as long as I can remember, 
she has never ceased to taunt and re- 
roach me with it. Even a few days 
efore we parted, for the last time, on 
my leaving England, she, in one of her 
fits of passion, uttered an imprecation 
upon me, praying that I might prove as 
ill-formed in mind as I am in body!” 
His look and manner, in relating this 
frightful circumstance, can be conceived 
only by those who have ever seen him 
in a similar state of excitement. 


DEATH OF HIS MOTHER. 


[ConnecTep with this event are several 
interesting particulars : a few will suf- 
fice :]— 
To Dr. Pigot. 
“ Newport Pagnell, August 2, 1811. 
*‘ My Dear Doctor, 
—‘ My poor mother died yesterday! and 
I am on my way from town to attend 


her to the family vault. I heard cne 
day of her illness, the next of her death. 
--Thank God her last moments were 
most tranquil. Iam told she was in lit- 
tle pain, and not aware of her situation. 
—I now feel the truth of Mr. Gray’s 
observation, ‘ That we can only have 
one mother.’—Peace be with her! 1 
have to thank you for your expressions 
of regard, and as in six weeks I shall be 
in Lancashire on business, I may extend 
to yee and Chester—at least I 
shall endeavour.’? 

It can hardly have escaped the obser- 
vation of the reader, that the general 
tone of the noble poet’s correspondence 
with his mother is that of a son, per- 
forming, strictly and conscientiously, 
what he deems to be his duty, without 
the intermixture of any sentiment of 
cordiality to sweeten the task. The very 
title of ‘* Madam,”’ by which he. ad- 
dresses her—and which he but seldom 
exchanges for the endearing name of 
“ mother.’’ & e e es @ 

But, however estranged from her his 
feelings must be allowed to have been 
while she lived, her death seems to have 
restored them into their natural chan- 
nel. Whether from a return of early 
fondness and the all-atoning power of 
the grave, or from the prospect of that 
void in his future life, which the loss of 
his only link with the past would leave, 
it is certain that he felt the death of his 
mother acutely, if not deeply. On the 
night after his arrival at Newstead, the 
waiting-woman of Mrs. Byron, in pass- 
ing the door of the room where the de- 
ceased lady lay, heard a sound, as of 
some one sighing heavily from within ; 
and, on entering the chamber, found, to 
her surprise, Lord Byron sitting, in the 
dark, beside the bed. On her re 
senting to him the weakness of thus 
giving way to grief, he burst into tears 
and exclaimed, “Oh, Mrs. By, I had 
but one friend in the world, and she is 

one !”’ 

While his real thoughts were thus 
confided to silence and darkness, there 
was, in other parts of his conduct more 
open to observation, a degree of eccen- 
tricity and indecorum which, with su- 
perficial observers, might well bring the 
sensibility of his nature into question. 
On the morning of the faneral, having 
declined following the remains himself, 
he stood looking, from the abbey door, 
at the procession, tif the whole had 
moved off;—then turning to youn 
Rushton, who was the only person left 
besides himself, he desired him to fetch 
the sparring-gloves, and proceeded to 
his usual exercise with the boy. He 
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was silent and abstracted all the time, 
and, as if from an effort to get the better 
of his feelings, threw more violence, 
Rushton thought, into his blows than 
was his habit; but, at last—the strug- 

le seeming too much for him —he 

ung away the gloves, and retired to 
his room. 


LOVE OF SOLITUDE. 


Unpromisine as was his youth of the 
high destiny that awaited him, there 
was one unfailing characteristic of the 
imaginative order of minds— his love of 
solitude—which very early gave signs of 
those habits of self-study and introspec- 
tion, by which alone the ‘ diamond 
uarries’? of genius are worked and 


rought to light. When but a boy, at al 


Harrow, he had shown this disposition 
strongly—being often known, as I have 
ulready mentioned, to withdraw him- 
self from his playmates, and sitting 
alone upon a tomb in the churchyard, 
give himself up, for hours, to thought. 
As his mind to disclose its re- 
sources, this feeling grew upon him; 
and, had his foreign travel done no more 
than, by detaching him from the distrac- 
tions of society, to enable him, solitarily 
and freely, to commune with his own 
spirit, it would have been an all-import- 
ant step gained towards the full expan- 
sion of his faculties. It was only then, 
indeed, that he began to feel himself 
capable of the abstraction which self 
study requires, or to enjoy that freedom 
from the intrusion of others’ thoughts, 
which alone leaves the contemplative 
mind master of ifs own. In the soli- 
tude of his nights at sea, in his lone 
wanderings through Greece, he had suf- 
ficient leisure and seclusion to look with- 
in himself, and there catch the first 
“ glimpses of his glorious mind.’’ One 
of his chief delights, as he mentioned in 
his ‘* Memoranda,’’ was, when bathing 
in some retired spot, to seat himself on 
a high rock above the sea, and there re- 
main for hours, gazing upon the sky 
and the waters, and lost in that sort of 
vague reverie, which, however formless 
and indistinct at the moment, settled 
afterwards, on his pages, into those 
clear, bright pictures, which will en- 
dure for ever. 

Were it not for the doubt and diffi- 
dence that hang round the first steps of 
enius, this growing consciousness of 

is own power, these openings into a 
new domain of intellect where he was to 
reign supreme, must have made the so- 
litary hours of the young traveller one 
dream of happiness. But it will be 
seen that, even yet, t:e distrusted his 


own strength, nor was at al aware 
of the height to which the spirit he was 
now calling up would grow. So ena- 
moured, nevertheless, had he become of 
these lonely musings, that even the so- 
ciety of his fellow-traveller, though 
with pursuits so congenial to his own, 
grew at last to be a chain and a 

on him; and it was not till he stood, 


companionless, on the shore of the little . 


island ed & that he found his 
spirit breathe freely. If any stronger 
pes were weeding af his deep passion 
or solitude, we shall find it, not man’ 
years after, in his own written avowal, 
that even, when in the company of the 
woman he most loved, he not un- 
frequently found himself sighing to be 
lone. 

The strong interest which—in spite 
of his assumed philosophy on this sub- 
ject, in Childe Harold—he took in every 
thing connected with a life of warfare, 
found frequent opportunities of gratifi- 
cation, not only on board the English 
ships of war in which he sailed, but in 
his occasional intercourse with the sol- 
diers of the country. At Salora, a soli- 
tary place on the Gulf of Arta, he once 
passed two or three days,Jodged ina 
small miserable barrack. Here, he lived 
the whole time, familiarly, among the 
soldiers ; and a picture of the singular 
scene which their evenings presented— 
of those wild, half-bandit warriors, seat- 
ed round the young poet, and examin- 
ing, with savage admiration, his fine 
Manton gun and English sword—might 
be contrasted, but too touchingly, with 
another and a later picture of the seme 
pest dying, as a chieftain, on the same 
and, with Suliotes for his guards and all 
Greece for his mourners. 


MEETING WITH MR. MOORE. 


[We have not space for the circumstances 
in which his acquaintance with Mr. 
Moore originated. Towards the close 
of their explanation occurs the fol- 
lowing :]— 

—It was, at first, intended by Mr.Rogers 
that his company at dinner should not 
extend beyond Lord Byron and myself ; 
but Mr. Thomas Campbell, having call- 
ed upon our host that morning, was in- 
vited to join the party, and consented. 
Such a meeting could not be otherwise 
than interesting to us all. It was the 
first time that Lord Byron was ever seen 
by any of his three companions ; while 
he, on his side, for the first time, found 
himself in the society of persons, whose 
names had been associated with his first 
literary dreams and to two of whom he 
looked up with that tributary admiration, 
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which youthful genius is ever ready to 
pay to its precursors. — ¥ Z 
Among the impressions which this 
meeting left upon me, what I chiefly 
remember to have remarked was the 
nobleness of his air, his beauty, the 
gentleness of his voice and manners, 
and—what was, naturally, not the least 
attraction—his marked kindness to my- 
self. Being in mourning for his mo- 
ther, the colour, as well of his dress, as 
of his glossy, curling, and picturesque 
hair, gave more effect to the pure, spi- 
ritual paleness of his features, in the 
expression of which, when he spoke, 
there was a perpetual play of lively 


thought, though melancholy was their p' 


habitual character, when in repose. 

As we had none of us been apprized 
of his peculiarities with respect to food, 
the embarrassment of our host was not 
a little, on discovering that there was 
nothing upon the table which his noble 
guest could eat or drink. Neither meat, 
fish, nor wine would Byron touch ; and 
of biscuits and soda-water, which he 
asked for, there had been, unluckily, no 

rovision. He professed, however, to 
ie equally well wre with potatoes 
and vinegar; and of these meagre ma- 
terials contrived to make rather a hearty 
dinner. 

HIS EARLY FAME. 


{Tue effect of his first fame as a poet is 
thus beautifully described by his biogra- 
pher, and further in one of his letters :] 
—Altogether, taking into consideration 
the various points I have here enume- 
rated, it may be asserted, that never did 
there exist before, and, it is most pro- 
bable, never will exist again, a combina- 
tion of such vast mental power and sur- 
passing genius, with so many other of 
those advantages and attractions, by 
which the world is, in general, dazzled 
and captivated. The effect was, accord- 
ingly, electric ;—his fame had not to 
wait for any of the ordinary gradations, 
but seemed to spring up, like tlie palace 
of a fairy tale, in a night. As he him- 
self briefly described it in his Memo- 
randa.—“ I awoke one morning and 
found myself famous.’”? The fitst edi- 
tion of his work was disposed of in- 
stantly ; and, as the echoes of its repu- 
tation multiplied on all sides, ‘‘ Childe 
Harold’? and “ Lord Byron” became 
the theme of every tongue. At his 


door, most of the leading names of the 
day presented themselves, —some of 
them persons whom he had much wrong- 
ed in his Satire, but who now forgot 
. their resentment in generous admiration. 
From morning till night the most flatter- 


ing testimonies of his success crowded his 
table, — from the grave tributes of the 
statesman and the philosopher down to, 
(what flattered him still more) the ro- 
mantic billet of some incognita, or the 
pons note of invitation from some 
air leader of fashion; and, in place of 
the desert which London had been to 
him but a few weeks before, he now 
not only saw the whole splendid interior 
of high life thrown open to receive him, 
but found himself, among its illustrious 
crowds, the most distinguished object. 


LADY BYRON. 


[Upon this influential incident of the 
oet’s life, there is much interesting 
information :]— 

—The first mention of Miss Milbanke, 
afterwards Lady Byron, occurs “ No- 
vember 30, 1813.’? 

“ Yesterday, a very pretty letter from 
Annabella, which I answered. What 
an odd situation and friendship is ours! 
—without one spark of love on either 
side, and produced by circumstances 
which in general lead to coldness on one 
side, and aversion on the other. She is 
a very superior woman, and very little 
spoiled, which is strange in an heiress-— 
a girl of twenty—a peeress that is to be, 
in her own right—an only child, and a 
savante, who has always had her own 
way. She is a poetess—a mathemati- 
cian—a metaphysician—and yet, withal, 
very kind, generous, and gentle, with 
very little pretension. Any other head 
would be turned with half her acquisi- 
tions, and a ténth of her advantages. 

e e e e e e 

In the extracts from his journal, there 
is a passage that cannot fail to have been 
remarked, where, in speaking of his ad- 
miration of some lady, whose name he 
has himself left blank, the noble writer 
says—‘ 1 wife would be the salvation of 
me.’? It was under this conviction, 
which not only himself, but some of his 
friends entertained, of the prudence of 
his taking timely refuge in matrimony 
from those perplexities which form the 
sequel of all less regular ties, that he 
had been induced, about a year before, 
to turn his thoughts seriously to mar- 
riage— at least, as seriously as his 
thoughts were ever capable of being so 
turned—and chiefly, I believe, by the 
advice and intervention of his friend 
Lady Melbourne, to become a suitor for 
the hand of a relative of that lady, Miss 
Milbanke. Though his proposal was 
not then accepted, every assurance of 
friendship and regard accompanied the 
refusal ; a wish was even expressed that 
hey should continue to write to each 
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other, and a correspondence—somewhat 
singular between two young persons of 
different sexes, inasmuch as love was 
not the subject of it—ensued between 
them. We have seen how highly Lord 
Byron estimated as well the virtues as 
the accomplishments of the young lady ; 
but it is evident that on neither side, at 
this period, was love either felt or pro- 
fessed.° 


In the mean time, new entanglements, 
in which his heart was the willing dupe 
of his fancy and vanity, came to engross 
the young poet; and still, as the usual 
penalties of such —_ followed, he 
again found himself sighing for the sober 
yoke of wedlock, as some security against 
their recurrence. There were, indeed, 
in the interval between Miss Milbanke’s 
refusal and acceptance of him, two or 
three other young women of rank who, 
at different times, formed the subject of 
his matrimonial dreams. In the society 
of one of these, whose family had long 
honoured me with their friendship, he 
and I passed much of our time, during 
this and the preceding spring; and it 
will be found that, in a subsequent part 
of his correspondence, he represents me 
as having entertained an anxious wish 
that he should so far cultivate my fair 
friend’s favour as to give a chance, at 
least, of matrimony being the result. 

* 2 ® * * e 

[To a certain extent, Mr. Moore ac- 
knowledges the justice of this repre- 
sentation.] But (continues he) in taking 
for granted (as it will appear he did 
from one of his letters) that I entertain- 
ed any decided or definite wishes on the 
subject, he gave me more credit for 
seriousness in my suggestions than I de- 
served. If even the lady herself, the 
unconscious object of these speculations, 
by whom he was regarded in no other 
light than that of a distinguished ac- 
quaintance, could have consented to un- 
dertake the perilous—but still possible 
and glorious—achievement of attaching 
Byron to virtue, I own that, sanguinely 
as, in theory, I might have looked to the 
result, I should have seen, not without 
trembling, the happiness of one whom I 
had known and valued from her child- 
hood, risked in the experiment. 

= * * * ® J 

The “circumstance of importance,”? 
to which he alludes in a letter (Septem- 
ber, 1814), was his second proposal for 
Miss Milbanke, of which he was now 


* The reader kas already scen what Lord 
Byron himself says, in his Journal, ou this sub- 
lect :—** What an odd situation and friendship 

ours !--without one spark of love on cither 
side,” &c. &c. 


waiting the result. His own account, “ 


in his memoranda, of the circumstances 
that led to this step is, in substance, as 
far as I can: trust my recollection, as 
follows :— A person, who had for some 
time stood high in his affection and con- 
fidence, observing how cheerless and 
unsettled was the state both of his mind 
and prospects, advised him strenuously 
marry; and, after much discussion, 
he consented. The next point for con- 
sideration was— who was to be the 
object of his choice; and while his 
friend mentioned one lady, he himself 
named Miss Milbanke. To this, how- 
ever, his adviser strongly objected—re- 
marking to him, that Miss Milbanke had 
at present no fortune, and that his em- 
barrassed affairs would not allow him to 
marry without one; that she was, more- 
over, a learned lady, which would not at 
all suit him. In consequence of these 
representations, he agreed that his friend 
should write a proposal for him to the 
other lady named, which was accordingly 
done ;—and an answer, containing a re- 
fusal, arrived as they were, one morning, 
sitting together. ‘You see,’’ said Lord 
Byron, “ that, after all, Miss Milbanke 
is to be the person—I will write to her.” 
He accordingly wrote on the moment, 
and, as soonas he had finished, his friend, 
remonstrating still strongly against his 
choice, took up the letter,—but, on 
reading it over, observed, “ Well, really, 
this is a very pretty letter—it is a pity 
it should not go: I never read a prettier 
one.”? ‘ Then it shall go,’’ said Lord 
Byron; and in so saying, sealed and 
sent off, on the instant, this fiat of his 
fate. ® s * 6 e 
Next is a letter to Mr. Moore, dated 
“ Newstead Abbey, Sept. 20th, 1814. 
“ Here’s to her who long 
Hath waked the poet's sigh! 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy. 

*‘ My dear Moore—I am going to be 
murried—that is, I am accepted,* and 
one usually hopes the rest will foliow. 
My mother of the Gracchi (that are to 
be) you think too strait-laced for me, 
although the paragon of only children, 
and invested with ‘golden opinions o1 

* On the day of the arrival of the lady's an- 
swer, he was sitting at dinner, when his gar- 
dener came in and presented him with his mo. 
ther’s wedding rinz, which she had lost many 
years before, and which the gardener had just 
found in digging up the mould under her window. 
Almost at the same moment, the letter from 
Miss Milbanke arrived, and Lord Byron ex- 
claimed, ‘If it contains a consent, I will be 
married with this very ring.” It did containa 
very flattering acceptance of his propoeal. and 
a duplicate of the letter had been sent to Lon- 
don, in case this should have missed him.— 
Memvcranda, 
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all sorts of men,’ and full of ‘most 
blest conditions’ as Desdemona herself. 
Miss Milbanke is the lady ; and I have 
her father’s invitation to proceed there 
in my elect capacity—which, however, 
I cannot do till I have settled some busi- 
ness in London, and got a blue coat. 

“She is said to be an heiress, but of 
that I really know nothing certainly, and 
shall not inquire; but I do know that 
she has talents and excellent qualities, 
and you will not deny her judgment, 
after having refused six suitors and 
tuken me. 

‘Now, if you have any thing to say 
against this, pray do; my mind’s made 
up, positively fixed, determined, and 
therefore 1 will listen to reason, because 
now it can do no harm. Things may 
occur to break it off, but I will hope 
not.» In the mean time, I tell you (a 
secret, by the bye—uat least, till 1 know 
she wishes it to be public) that I have 
proposed, and am accepted. You need 
not be in a hurry to wish me joy, for 
one mayn’t be married for months. I 
am going to town to-morrow; but ex- 
pect to be here, on my way there, within 
a fortnight. 

“If this had not happened, I should 
have gone to Italy. In my way down, 
ee you will meet me at Notting- 

am, and come over with me here. I 
need not say that nothing will give me 
greater pleasure. I must, of course, 
reform thoroughly ; and, seriously, if I 
can contribute to her happiness, I shall 
secure my own. She is so good a per- 
son, that—that—in short, I wish I was 
a better. “ Ever, &c.”’ 

e e s * e 

[In another letter, dated October 18, 
he says]— 

“IT hope Hodgson is in a fair way on 
the same voyage—I saw him and his idol 
at Hastings. I wish he would be mar- 
ried at the same time. I should like to 
make a party,—like people electrified in 
arow, by (or rather through) the same 
chain, holding one another’s hands, and 
all feeling the shock at once. I have 
not yet apprized him of this. He makes 
such a serious matter of all these things, 
and is so ‘melancholy and gentleman- 
like,’ that it is quite overcoming to us 
choice spirits. bd * ° . 

“ They say one shouldn’t be married 
in a black coat. I won’t have a blue 
one-—that’s flat. I hate it.”’ * ” 

On his arrival in town, he had, upon 
inquiring into the state of his affairs, 
found them in so utterly embarrassed a 
condition as to fill him with some alarm, 
and even to suggest to his mind the pru- 
dence of deferring his marriage. The 


die was, however, cast, and he had now 
no alternative but to mene Accord- 
ingly, atthe end of December, accom. 
panied by his friend, Mr. Hobhouse, he 
set out for Seaham, the seat of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke, the lady’s father, in 
the county of Durham, and on the 2nd of 
January, 18)5, was married. 

i “ T saw him stand 
Before an altac with a gentle bride; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The Starlight of his Boyhood ;—as he stnod 
Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 
The self-same aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique Oratory shook 
His vosom in its solitude . and then— 
As in that hour—a moment over his face 
The tablet of unuiterable thoughts 
Was traced,—ani then it faded as it came, 
And he stood calin and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, 
And all things reel'd around him: he cuuld see 
Not that which was, vor that which should bave 


en— 
But the old mansivn, and the accustom’d hall, 
And the remember'd chambers, and the place, 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And her, who was his destiny, came back, 

And thrust themselves between him and the 


light ,— 
What business had they there at such a time’ 


This touching picture agrees so 
closely, in many P its circumstatices, 
with his own prose account of the wed- 
ding in his memoranda, that I feel justi- 
fied in introducing it, historically, here. 
In that memoir, he described himself as 
waking, on the morning of his marriage, 
with the most melancholy reflections, on 
seeing his wedding suit spread out before 
him. In the same mood, he wandered 
about the grounds alone, till he was 
summoned for the ceremony, and joined, 
for the first time on that day, his bride 
and her family, He knelt down—he 
repeated the words after the clergyman ; 
but a mist was before his eyes—his 
thoughts were elsewhere ; and he was 
but awakened by the congratulations of 
the by-standers, to find that he was— 
married. 

The same morning the wedded pair 
left Seaham for Halnaby, another seat of 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, in the same county. 
When about to depart, Lord Byron said 
to the bride— ‘‘ Miss Milbanke, are you 
ready ??—a mistake which the lady’s 


confidential attendant pronounced to be _ 


a “‘ bad omen.”’ 

It is right to add, that I quote these 
slight details from memory, and am 
alone answerable for uny inaccuracy 
there may be found in them. 


THE SEPARATION. 


[On the separation of Lord and Lady 
Byron, we quote a few passages from 
the noble poet’s letter, and Mr. Moore's 
“ Notices.’’] 
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« This is but a dull scrawl), and I am 
but a dull fellow. Just at present, I am 
absorbed in 500 contradictory contem- 
plations, though with but one object in 
view, which will probably end in nothing, 
as most things we wish do. But never 
mind—as somebody says, ‘ for the blue 
sky bends over all.’ I only could be glad 
if it bent over me where it is a little 
bluer; like the ‘skyish top of blue 
Olympus,’ which, by the way, looked 
very white when I last saw it. 

6‘ Ever, &c.”’ 

On reading over the foregoing letter,* 
I was much struck by the tone of me- 
lancholy that pervaded it; and well 
knowing it to be the habit of the writer’s 
mind to seek relief, when under the pres- 
sure of any disquiet or disgust, in that 
sense of freedom which told him that 
there were homes for him elsewhere, I 
could perceive, I thought, in his recol- 
lections of the “ blue Olympus,’’ some 
return of this restless and roving spirit, 
which unhappiness or impatience always 
called up in his mind. I had, indeed, 
at the time when he sent me those me- 
lancholy verses, ‘“‘ There’s not a joy 
this world can give,’”? &c. felt some va- 
gue apprehensions as to the mood into 
which his spirits were then sinking, 
and, in acknowledging the receipt of the 
verses, tried to banter him out of it. 

My absence from London during the 
whole of this year had deprived me of 
all opportunites of judging for myself 
how far the appearances of his domes- 
tic state gave promise of happiness ; nor 
had any rumours reached me which at 
all inclined me to think that the course 
of his married life hitherto exhibited 
less smoothness than such unions,—on 
the surface, at least,—generally wear. 
The strong and affectionate terms in 
which, soon after the marriage, he had, 
in some of the letters I have given, de- 
clared his own happiness—a declaration 
which his known frankness left me no 
room to questicn—had, in no small de- 
gree, tended to still those apprehensions 
which my first view of the lot he had 
chosen for himself awakened. ‘I could 
not, however, but observe that these in- 
dications of a contented heart soon 
ceased. His mention of the partner of 
his home became more rare and formal, 
and there was observable, I thought, 
through some of his letters a feeling of 
unquiet and weariness that brought back 
all those gloomy anticipations with 
which I had, from the first, regarded 
his fate. This last letter of his, in par- 
ticular, struck me as full of sad omen. 


* Ours is but a brief extract ; the whole is in 
@ melancholy tone. 


6} 


It was in a few weeks atter this latter 
communication between us that Lady 
Byron adopted the resolution of parting 
from him. She had left London at the 
latter end of January, on a visit to her 
father’s house, in Leicestershire, and 
Lord Byron was in a short time after to 
follow her. They had parted in the ut- 
most kindness,—she wrote him a letter, 
full of playfulness and affection, on the 
road, and, immediately on her arrival’ at 
Kirkby Mallory, her father wrote to ac- 
quaint Lord Byron that she would re- 
turn to him no more. At the time when 
he had to stand-this unexpected shock, 
his ——_ embarrassments, which 
had been fast gathering around him dur- 
ing the whole of the last year (there 
having been no less than eight or nine 
executions in his house within that pe- 
riod,) had arrived at their utmost; and 
at a moment when, to use his own strong 
expressions, he was “ standing alone on 
his hearth, with his household gods 
shivered around him,’’ he was also 
doomed to receive the startling intelli- 
gence that the wife who had just parted 
with him in kindness had parte with 
him—for ever. bi bs 

As, from the state of their means, 
his lady and he saw but little society, 
his only relief from the thoughts which 
a life of such embarrassment brought 
with it was in those avocations which 
his duty, as a member of the Drury- 
lane Committee, imposed upon him.— 
And here,—in this most unlucky con- 
nexion with the theatre,—one of the 
fatalities of his short year of trial, as a 
husband, lay. From the reputation 
which he had previously acquired for 
gallantries, and the sort of reckless and 
boyish levity to which—often in very 
bitterness of-soul’’—he gave way, it 
was not difficult to bring suspicion upon 
some of those acquaintances which his 
frequent intercourse with the green-room 
induced him to form, or even (as, in one 
instance, was the case) to connect with 
his name injuriously that of a person to 
whom he had scarcely ever addressed a 
single word. 

Notwithstanding, however, this ill- 
starred concurrence of circumstances, 
which might- have palliated any excesses 
either of temper or conduct into which 
they drove him, it was, after all, I am 

rsuaded, to no such serious causes 
that the unfortunate alienation, which so 
soon ended in disunion, is to be traced. 
“ In all the marriages I have ever seen,’’ 
says Steele, ‘ most of which have been 
unhappy ones, the great cause of evil 
has proceeded from slight occasions ;’’ 
and to this remark the marriage at pre- 
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sent under our consideration would not 
be found, I think, on inquiry, to furnish 
much exception. Lord Byron himself, 
indeed, when at Cephalonia, a short 
time before his death, seems to have 
expressed, in a few words, the whole 
pith of the mystery. An English gen- 
tleman with whom he was conversing 


on the subject of Lady Byron, having. 


ventured to enumerate to him the vari- 
ous causes he had heard alleged for the 
separation, the noble poet, who had 
seemed much amused with their absur- 
dity and falsehood, said, after listening 
to them all,—*‘ the causes, my dear sir, 
were too simple to be easily found out.’? 

In truth, the circumstances, so unex- 
ampled, that attended their separation, 
_— he last words of the parting wife to 
the husband being those of the most 
playful affection, while the language of 
the deserted husband towards the wife 
was in a strain, as the world knows, of 
tenderest eulogy,—are in themselves a 
sufficient proof that, at the time of their 
parting there could have been no very 
deep sense of injury on either side. It 
was not till afterwards that, in both bo- 
soms, the repulsive force came into 7. 
ration,—when, to the party which had 
taken the first decisive step in the strife, 
it became naturally a point of pride to 
persevere in it with dignity, and this 
unbendingness provoked, as naturally, 
in the haughty spirit of the other, a 
strong feeling of resentment which over- 
flowed, at last, in acrimony and scorn. 
If there be any truth, however, in the 

rinciple that “ they never pardon who 
| vm done the wrong,’’. Lord Byron, 
who was, to the last, disposed to recon- 
ciliation, proved so far, at least, his con- 
science to have been unhaunted by any 
very disturbing consciousness of agres- 
sion. e e e & e 

In those memoirs (or, more properly, 
memoranda) of the noble poet, which it 
was thought expedient, for various rea- 
sons, to sacrifice, he gave a detailed ac- 
count of all the circumstances conhected 
with his marriage, from the first pro- 
posal to the lady till his own departure, 
after the breach, from England. In 
truth, though the title of ‘“‘ Memoirs,’’ 
which he himself sometimes gave to that 
manuscript, conveys the idea of a com- 
plete and regular piece of biography, it 
was to this particular portion of his life 
that the work was principally devoted ; 
while the anecdotes, having reference to 
other parts of his career, not only occu- 
pied a very disproportionate space in its 
pages, but were moat of them such as 
are found repeated in the various jour- 
nals and other MSS. he left behind. 


The chief charm, indeed, of that narra. 
tive, was the melancholy playfulness— 
melancholy, from the wounded feeling 
so visible through its pleasantry—with 
which events unimportant and persons 
uninteresting, in ost every respect 
but their connexion with such a mans 
destiny, were detailed and described in 
it. Frank; as usual, throughout, in hig 
avowal of his own errors, and generously 
just towards her who was his fellow. 
sufferer in the strife, the impression his 
recital left on the minds of all who pe- 
rused it was, to say the least, favourable 
to him ;—though, upon the whole. lead- 
ing to a persuasion, which I have already 
intimated to be my own, that, neither in 
kind nor degree, did the causes of dis- 
unior between the parties much differ 
from those that loosen the links of most 
such marriages. 


HIS BENEVOLENCE. 


[From several instances of his benevo- 
lence we quote the following :]— 
— Notwithstanding the ruinous state of 
his pecuniary affairs (1816), the resolu- 
tion which the poet had formed not to 
avail himself of the profits of his works 
still continued to be held sacred by him, 
and the sum thus offered for the copy- 
right of the Siege of Corinth and Pari- 
sina was, as we see, refused and left un- 
touched in the publisher’s hands. It 
happened that, at this time, a well- 
known and eminent writer on political 
science had been, by some misfortune, 
reduced to pecuniary embarrassment; 
and the circumstance having become 
known to Mr. Rogers and Sir James 
Mackintosh, it occurred to them that a 
= of the sum thus unappropriated by 

ord Byron could not be better bestowed 
than in relieving the necessities of this 
gentleman. The suggestion was no 
sooner conveyed to the noble poet, than 
he proceeded to act upon it, and the 
following letter to Mr. Rogers refers to 
his intentions :— 

“ February 20th, 1816. 
“IT wrote to you hastily this morning 


by Murray, to say that I was glad to do. 


as Mackintosh and you suggested about 
Mr. **. It occurs to me now, that as 
I have never seen Mr. * * but once, and 
consequently have no claim to his ac- 
quaintance, that you or Sir J. had better 
arrange it with Mim in such a manner 
as may be least offensive to his feelings, 


and so as not to have the appearance of 


officiousness nor obtrusion on my part. 
I —_ you will be able to do this, as 1 
should be very sorry to do any thing by 
him that may be deemed indelicate. 


The sum Murray offered and offers was 
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and is one thousand and fifty pounds : 
this I refused before, because I thought 
it more than the two things were worth 
to Murray, and from other objections, 
which are of no consequence. I have, 
however, closed with M., in consequence 
of Sir J.’s and your suggestion, and 
propose the sum of six hundred pounds 
to be transferred to Mr. ® *, in such 
manner as may seem best to your friend : 
the remainder I think of for other pur- 
poses. 

«As Murray has offered the money 
down for the copyrights, it may be done 
directly. J am ready to sign and seal 
immediately, and perhaps it had better 
not be delayed. 1 shall feel very glad if 
it can be of any use to * *: only don’t 
let him be plagued, nor think himself 
obliged, and all that, which makes peo- 
ple hate one another. 

*‘ Yours, very truly, «<B.” 

In his mention here of other “ pur- 

oses,”’ he refers to an intention which 
e had of dividing the residue of the 
sum between two other gentlemen of 
literary celebrity, equally in want of 
such aid, Mr. Maturin and Mr. ® *. 
The whole design, however, though en- 
tered into with the utmost sincerity on 
the part of the noble poet, ultimately 
failed. 


SHERIDAN. 


{A Few anecdotical notices* of this 
master - spirit are occasionally intro- 
duced. ‘Thus, in one of his journals, 
Lord Byron says :—] 

“‘ Sheridan’s liking for me (whether 
he was not mistifying me, I do not 
know, but Lady Caroline Lamb and 
others told me that he said the same 
both before and after he knew me) was 
founded upon ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.’ He told me that he did not 
care about poetry (or about mine—at 
least, any but that — of mine), but 
he was sure, from that and other symp- 
toms, I should make an orator, If, I 
would but take to speaking, and grow a 
parliament man. He never ceased harp- 
ing upon this to me to the last; and I 
remember my old tutor, Dr. Drury, had 
the same notion when I was a doy; but 
it was never my turn of inclination to 

” * * e e Le 


“ Read Burns to-day. What would 
he have been, if a patrician? We should 
have had more polish—less force—just 
as much verse, but no immortality—a 
divorce and a duel or two, the which 
had he survived, as his potations must 
have been less spirituous, he might have 


* Part of these are from Jouruals and others 
from Letters to Mr. Moore. 
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lived as long as Sheridan, and outlived 
as much as poor Brinsley. What a 
wreck is that man ! and all from bad pi- 
lotage; for no one had ever better 
gales, though now and’then a little too 
squally. Poor dear Sherry! I shall 
never forget the day he and Rogers and 
Moore and I passed together ; when he 
talked, and we listened, without one 
yawn, from six till one in the morning. 


« March 10th, Thor’s Day. 

On Tuesday dined with Rogers,— 
Mackintosh, Sheridan, Sharpe,—much 
talk, and good,— all, except my own lit- 
tle prattlement. Much.of old times— 
Horne Tooke—the Trials— evidence of 
Sheridan, and anecdotes of those times, 
when J, alas! wasaninfant. If I had 
been a man, I would have made an 
English Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

*€ Set down Sheridan at Brookes’s,— 
where, by the by, he could not have well 
set down himself, as he and I were the 
only drinkers. Sherry means to stand 
for Westminster, as Cochrane (the 
stock-jobbing hoaxer)’ must vacate. 
Brougham is a candidate. I fear for 
poor dear Sherry, Both have talents of 
the highest order, but the youngster has 

et a character. We shall see, if he 
ives to Sherry’s age, how he will pass 
over the redhot ploughshares of public 
life. I don’t know why, but J hate to 
see the old ones lose ; particularly She- 
ridan, notwithstanding all his méchan- 
ceté.’ 


The following is also related in one 
of his Journals. 

‘¢ When the bailiff (for I have seen 
most kinds of life) came upon me in 
1815 to seize my chattels (being a peer 
of parliament, my person was beyond 
him,) being curious (as is my habit,) I 
first asked him ‘ what extents elsewhere 
he had for government?’ upon which 
he showed me one upon one house only 
for seventy thousand pounds! Next I 
asked him if he had nothing for Sheri- 
dan? ‘QOh—Sheridan !’ said he; ‘ay, 
I have this’ (pulling out a pocket book, 
&c. 3) ‘but, my lord, I have been in 
Sheridan’s house a twelvemonth atatime 
—a civil gentleman—knows how to deal 
with us,’ &c. &c. &c. Onr own busi- 
ness was then discussed, which was 
none of the easiest for me at that time. 
But the man was civil, and (what I va- 
lued more) communicative. I had met 
many of his brethren, years before, in 
affairs of my friends (commoners, that 
is,) but this was the first (or second) on 
my own account.—A civil man; fee’d 
accordingly ; probably he anticipated as 
much.”? 
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[We have wept and smiled on reading 
the following :—] 

“In society I have met Sheridan fre- 
quently: he was superb! He had a 
sort of liking for me, and never attacked 
me, at least to my face, and he did every 
body else—high names, and wits, and 
orators, some of them t’s also; I 
have seen him cut up Whitbread, quiz 
Madame de Staél, annihilate Colman, 
and do little less by some others (whose 
names, aa friends, I set not down) of 
good fame and ability. 

‘“¢The last time I met him was, I 
think, at Sir Gilbert Elliot’s, where he 
was as quick as ever—no, it was not the 
last time ; the last time was at Douglas 
Kinnaird’s. 

“I have’ met him in all places and 

arties —at Whitehall, with the Mel- 
Leneal at the Marquess of Tavistock’s, 
at Robins’s the auctioneer’s, at Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s, at Sam Rogers’s— 
in short, in most kinds of company, and 
always found him very convivial and de- 
lightful. 

«¢ I have seen Sheridan weep two or 
three times. It may be that he was 
maudlin ; but this only renders it more 
impressive, for who would see 


is ~ cea eyes the tears of dotage 
low, 
Aud Swift expire a driveller and a show ?° 


Once I saw him cry at Robins’s the auc- 
tioneer’s, after a splendid dinner, full of 
great names and high spirits. I had the 
honour of sitting next to Sheridan. The 
occasion of his tears was some observa- 
tion or other upon the subject of the 
sturdiness of the Whigs in resisting 
office and keeping to their principles. 
Sheridan turned round :—< Sir, it is easy 
for my Lord G., or Earl G., or Marquess 
B., or Lord H., with thousands upon 
thousands a year, some of it either pre- 
sently derived, or inherited in sinecure 
or acquisitions from the public money, 
to boast of their patriotism, and keep 
aloof from temptation ; but they do not 
know from what temptation those have 
kept aloof who had equal pride, at least 
equal talents, and not unequal passions, 
and nevertheless knew not, in the course 
of their lives what it was to have a shil- 
ling of their own.’ And in saying this 
he wept. 

«¢ T have more than once heard him 
say, ‘ that he never had a shilling of his 
own.’ To be sure, he contrived to ex- 


tract a good many of other people’s. 

In 1815, I had occasion to visit m 
lawyer, in Chancery-lane: he was with 
Sheridan. After mutual greetings, &c., 
Sheridan retired first. Before recurring 
to my own business, I could not help 
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inquiring that of Sheridan. ‘Oh,’ re. 
plied the attorney, ‘ the usual thing ! to 
stave off an action from his wine mer- 
chant, my client.’—‘ Well,’ said I, ‘and 
what do you mean to do ??—* Nothing at 
all for the present,’ said he: ‘ would 
you have us proceed against old Sherry? 
what would be the use of it ?’ and here 
he began laughing, and going over Shee: 
ridan’s good gifts of conversation. 

“Now, from personal experience, I 
can vouch that my attorney is by no 
means the tenderest of men, or particu- 
larly accessible to any kind of impression 
out of the statute or record; and yet 
Sheridan, in half an hour, had found 
the way to soften and seduce him in 
such a manner, that I almost think he 
would have thrown his client (an honest 
man, with all the laws, and some justice, 
on his side), out of the window, he 
come in at the moment. 

*¢ Such was Sheridan ! he could soften 
an attorney! There has been nothing 
like it since the days of Orpheus. 

6 One day I saw him take up his own 
‘ Monody on Garrick.’ He lighted upon 
the Dedication to the Dowager Lady 
* *. On seeing it, he flew into a rage, 
and exclaimed, ‘that it must be a for- 
gery, that he had never dedicated any 
thing of his to such a d—d canting,’ 
&c. &c. &c. and so went on for half an 
hour abusing his own dedication, or at 
least the object of it. If all writers 
were equally sincere, it would be ludi- 
crous. . 

“ He told me that, on the night of the 
grand success of his School for Scandal, 
he was knocked down and put into the 
watch-house for making a row in the 
street, and being found intoxicated by 
the watchmen. 


The Volume concludes as follows :— 
On a scrap of paper, in his handwriting, 
dated April 14th, 1816, I find the fol- 
lowing list of his attendants, with an 
annexed outline of his projected tour: 
“ Servants, — Berger, a Swiss, William 
Fletcher, and Robert Rushton. —John 
William Polidori, M.D.——Swisserland, 
Flanders, Italy, and (perhaps) France.” 
The two English servants, it will be ob- 
served, were the same “ yeoman’’ and 
“ page’? who had set. out with him on 
his youthful travels in 1809 ; and now— 
for the second and Jas¢ time taking leave 
of his country—on the 25th of April he 
sailed for Ostend. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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